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DAVID Z. NORTON 


E once more have to record in the Bulletin the death of 

one of our Trustees, who has been active in the work 
of the Museum for fifteen years, or since the incorporation in 
June, 1913. 

The resolution adopted by the Board at a special meeting 
held on the day of Mr. Norton’s death indicates clearly the 
importance of his service to the Museum. As was the case with 
Mr. Wade and Mr. King, who died in March, 1926, Mr. Nor- 
ton was interested in the Museum long before it was built; for 
on the occasion of a visit to Japan with Dr. Dudley P. Allen, 
he purchased a collection of Japanese inro, which was present- 
ed to the Museum among its earliest gifts, at a meeting in May, 
1916, and was included in the inaugural exhibition. To this 
collection he added in April, 1917, a collection of fifty-two 
Japanese bronze mirrors; in June, 1919, a collection of 299 
Japanese sword guards; and in February, 1923, he presented an 
important painting of the Grand Canal by Felix Ziem. Mr. 
Norton was also one of the large subscribers to the fund which 
provided the expenses of the important inaugural exhibition; and 
he contributed generously to the General Endowment Fund 
and to other special funds which were raised among the 
Trustees from time to time. He had been greatly interested 
in the plans for beautifying the park between the Museum and 
Euclid Avenue and had subscribed to a fund raised among the 
Trustees to cover a part of the cost. He was one of the early 
subscribers to The Friends of The Cleveland Museum of Art, an 
auxiliary organization, which has already made possible the 
presentation of two important paintings to the Museum collec- 
tion. He shared, too, in the activities of The Print Club, the 
members of which have had a large part in the very remarkable 
development of the Museum Collection of Prints and Drawings. 

The members of the Staff will greatly miss his presence, for 
each one has many pleasant recollections of friendly services 
and kind deeds on the part of Mr. Norton. F. A. W. 
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IN MEMORIAM—DAVID Z. NORTON 
June 1, 1851—January 6, 1928 


The Trustees of The Cleveland Museum of Art once more record, with 
keen sense of loss, the death of one of their number. David Z. Norton 
passed away on the morning of January 6, 1928, thus following within a 
few days his beloved wife. 

Mr. Norton was one of the incorporators of the Museum and had served 
continuously on this Board, and as a Vice President since 1926. He had 
been a member of the Committee on Accessions since it was organized. 

He had also long served as Trustee of The Horace Kelley Art Founda- 
tion and as one of the three Trustees of The Hinman B. Hurlbut Estate, 
thus having had continuous contact with two of the tltree Trusts pre- 
dating and leading to the organization of the Museum. He had been a 
generous contributor, and was, on January 4, 1923, elected a Benefactor 
in appreciation of his gifts to the Museum. 

Mr. Norton’s greatest contribution to the Museum, however, lay in 
the consideration which he gave to the problems presented to the Board, 
and in the devotion to its interests which led to regular and prompt 
attendance at all meetings, even when this involved considerable personal 
inconvenience, and, in the last year, at the cost of fatigue and risk to his 
health. 

Mr. Norton’s interest covered practically all of the cultural activities 
of this city, in the industrial development of which he had an important 
share. He was a vice president and trustee not only of The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, but also of the Musical Arts Association; he was a trustee 
of The Western Reserve Historical Society, of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, of Adelbert College, of Kenyon College, of The Cleveland School of 
Art, and of University School, to mention only those institutions of a 
strictly educational character on whose boards he served. 

Mr. Norton’s long years of devoted and intelligent work on behalf of 
the Museum had greatly endeared him to his fellow members of this 
Board, who recognized in him one who had a rare capacity for affection 
and friendship. 

Few men and women have had the privilege of living for upwards of 
fifty years together, surrounded by so warm a feeling of family affection 
as was the case with Mr. and Mrs. Norton; and we extend to their family 
our tender sympathy in their loss. 

Adopted on January 6, 1928, to be spread upon the Minutes of the 
Corporation and suitably prepared copies sent to Miriam Norton White, 
Robert Castle Norton, and Laurence Harper Norton. 
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“APPROACHING STORM FROM THE ALBAN HILLS” 
BY GEORGE INNESS 


One hundred and two years have passed since the birth of 
George Inness and thirty-three years since his death, not a very 
long period as periods go in the history of art. Yet his lifetime 
witnessed the development of the first real American landscape 
painting. He himself was the galvanizing force which lifted it 
from the preoccupation with a too dry and literal interpretation 
of nature; he infused it with new life and vitality from his own 
abundant store; and in a resumé of the past century he stands 
as the first really important painter in his chosen field. 

Born on a farm near Newburgh, New York, he moved with his 
family to Newark, New Jersey, when he was four. Schooling did 
not interest him, and at fourteen his father set him up in a tiny 
grocery store. This too was a failure and it was not long before 
he was studying the work of Cole and Durand, the well-known 
Hudson River painters, to which he had access; later he 
entered the studio of Régis Gignoux, a French artist, settled in 
New York. But Inness was too dynamic and too individual to 
stay long in any studio. He stayed only long enough to learn 
handling of color and some theories of composition. He was to 
learn much more at first hand from his first trip to Italy in 
1850-1852, and from a second trip in 1854, when he worked 
mostly in France, coming then under the influence of the land- 
scape painters of the Barbizon School. Finally, a period of years 
in Italy, beginning in 1870, was to leave him spiritually as well 
as technically mature. Thereafter for twenty years he never 
returned to Europe until a further trip in search of health and 
recreation ended with his sudden and unexpected death at 
Bridge of Allan, Scotland, on August 3, 1894. 

Italy, then, played an all i important part in his development. 
The germinative power of her soil accomplished once more the 
miracle which has been repeated again and again. The promise 
and the achievements of his earlier years blossomed beneath 
sunny skies and among classic landscapes. It was almost a 
portent that on his last trip to Rome he was to have the studio 
on the Via Sistina supposed once to have been occupied by 
Claude Lorrain. The Rome Poussin and Claude loved, the 
Rome Corot painted, caught him too; but it was especially in 
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the campagna that he found his finest subjects, in that great 
rolling waste of land peopled with ruins, surrounding the city; 
or in Tivoli, overlooking it on one side; or in Albano on its 
border to the southeast; or in more distant Perugia in the great 
central plain of Umbria. 

The appreciation of the works of this period has suffered un- 
justly from the greater number and the greater popularity of his 
American subjects. Yet never was he more solid, never was he 
more inspired, never was he more the artist than in them. 

A large canvas,’ “Approaching Storm from the Alban Hills,” 
has been presented to the Museum through the generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. Coe, thus filling an obvious gap in the 
Museum Collection. The picture is signed with the artist’s 
signature and very faintly “Rome 187-,” the last numeral 
indecipherable. Unquestionably, then, the canvas is of this 
period and surely one of the most distinguished examples of it. 

Few painters have caught more profoundly the character of 
the Province of Rome, Lazio, the ancient Latium. Its peculiar 
flavor, different from that of Umbria, different from that of the 
Abruzzi, pervades the new canvas,—the elegiac quality, the 
pastoral simplicity, the silent beauty of its great rolling spaces. 
It is as if a shepherd’s pipe had just sounded and as if its sad 
echoes were still ringing across the quiet hillsides. Two figures 
who sit in the foreground give scale, and in the distance the 
narrow blue strip of the Lake of Albano is shadowed and the 
hills beyond already partly shrouded by the whirling clouds of 
the approaching storm. Yet dramatic as it is in composition, 
somehow the haunting spell and hush of the moment is sus- 
tained unbroken. 

Inness was a man of great vigor of personality, and of a high 
degree of intellectual attainment. He was intensely religious 
and after passing from one sect to another found final comfort 
in the philosophy of Emanuel Swedenborg, even going so far as 
to paint several canvases suggested by the mystical ideas of his 
master. Most of these paintings have disappeared, and Inness 
never returned to them for actual subject matter; but the 
spirituality, the mysticism, the poetry, the direct power of the 
artist’s religious belief showed in every product which came from 
his brush. Many times he would work fifteen hours at a stretch, 

1 2934 inches x 44% inches. 
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first on one canvas, then on another, changing here, changing 
there, perhaps entirely altering an already completed painting 
until he was absolutely satisfied with it. He was the harshest 
critic of his own work, and while painting, might be sustained 
for hours by confidence in successful accomplishment, only to 
have those hours followed by moments of black despair. It was 
this temperament, this capacity for feeling, which made his 
work what it was; and when there was added to it the form, 
structure, and solidity which are characteristic of his Roman 
works and which mark the new canvas given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Coe, then his genius and his power over his medium appear at 
their fullest. W. M. M. 


A PORTRAIT DRAWING BY INGRES 


Perfection is a dangerous word and can be applied but seldom 
to attainment in any walk of life; to make anything that can be 
called perfection seems almost superhuman in the midst of a 
world so generally and perhaps fortunately imperfect. Yet in a 
recent acquisition by the Museum, a superb pencil drawing by 
Ingres, that great master’s rightful claim to the perfect com- 
mand of his art is nobly vindicated. 

Jean Auguste Dominique Ingres (1780-1867) was one of the 
most individual figures in nineteenth century art. In his perfect 
precision and in the control of the relative importance of differ- 
ing phases of his subject matter, he has become a model for 
many of the greatest artists since his time. Rarely can one find 
in drawing a surer handling of linear expression, with the 
accompaniment of a living sparkle, than in the work of Ingres. 
It is this sparkle, almost totally lacking as a rule in a precise 
technique, which we regard today as the most unusual contri- 
bution of this draughtsman. 

Ingres may have gained a degree of knowledge, a stimulation 
of his own powers, a nicety in choosing subject matter from his 
early master, David, the neo-classicist, who was at that time 
the artistic dictator of France; but the great inspiration came 
to him from a more vital source, the Italian Renaissance, and 
in particular from Raphael. Even at the age of twelve he had 
copied some drawings of that great painter and had made them 
his own property in theory. He did not lose this interest after 
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his entrance into the atelier of David nor during the five years 
previous to his winning the Prix de Rome. Although David 
could have had no more loyal pupil, Ingres found during the 
years he spent in Rome that he grew increasingly to value the 
spirit of Raphael and concluded rightly that he was an im- 
measurably greater figure than David. 

We are often led to speculate upon the criticism Ingres re- 
ceived from his contemporaries upon his painting,—the roman- 
ticists, who despised his labored work and branded whatever 
he did as uninspired. The accuracy, so ingrained in his efforts, 
showed itself as strongly in his painting as in his drawing; and 
he never ceased trying to better his attempts. Despite this re- 
touching, we can point in many cases to a clear handling, high- 
finish, and even beautiful coloring. The painters of the six- 
teenth century, including Raphael himself, achieved but little 
more in this respect. Raphael, to be sure, was a much more 
skillful composer in complicated subject matter, handling large 
groups with a genius few artists have ever reached, and work- 
ing diligently and swiftly with results Ingres never could have 
accomplished. But, if he failed to satisfy the artists like Dela- 
croix who advocated freedom, because he disciplined himself 
to painstaking production, at least he avoided the risk of over- 
stepping his mark, and made a contribution, unimpaired, to 
posterity. 

In draughtsmanship Ingres stood alone and undisputed; this 
technical facility, which he gained from his early five years in 
Paris, did not hamper his power of thinking or feeling; he 
seemed conscious first of all that the element so telling in the 
work of Raphael, in the work of David, and in the tradition of 
low relief sculpture of the Greeks, was a basic grasp of line and 
form. As is said by one writer’ “... between these influences 
he proceeded to beat out a style of his own, compounded of 
Greek idealism and the truth of nature as he saw it.” It was his 
realization of the latter which kept his spirit so fresh, his line 
so controlled, and his composition so serene. 

The “Madame Rochette’”? (illustrated on page 21) is a 
signed and dated drawing: “Ingres a son ami et confrére 
Monsieur Raoul-Rochette 1830.” It is a perfect example first of 


1 Royal Cortissoz: “Ingres” in “Art and Common Sense.” 
2 Size: 305 x 234 m.m. 
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all of his ability to interpret the character of his sitter, and 
secondly of his masterly treatment of the subject in a simple 
composition. Where he excelled delightfully was in the subtle 
creation of textures: the cheek against a collar of lawn; the 
silken sheen of the taffeta dress. The features form the center 
of interest. The coiffure is highly finished, to be sure, though 
subordinated to the face, and the dress and hands likewise. 

These portrait drawings were first done by Ingres as finished 
works to eke out a livelihood for himself and his wife in their 
earlier days in Rome. In 1830, the period of this piece, Ingres, 
to quote Lapauze,' drawn many small portraits . . . as suit- 
able souvenirs of friendship,” this drawing being presented to 
Monsieur Rochette. From one of Ingres’s own notebooks comes 
the item, ‘‘Portraits drawn, ten or twelve’’; these were done be- 
tween the years 1824-34, and among them was this drawing and 
one of the sitter’s husband; also two drawings of other members 
of the family dated 1834, all of which until recently were in the 
collection of Madame Perrin, daughter of Madame Rochette. 
Madame Rochette herself was the daughter of the well-known 
eighteenth century sculptor, Houdon, and the wife of Monsieur 
Désiré Raoul-Rochette, a distinguished archeologist, professor 
of history and secretary of the Academy of Fine Arts, hence 
his friendship with Ingres. 

In this portrait? the Museum gains a worthy addition to its 
collection of drawings and maintains in its insistence upon 
quality the high level of the drawings by Daumier, Hubert 
Robert, and Boucher, previously acquired. Ingres is represented 
in the most notable collections of this country, but among the 
finest examples only are there peers of this work. H. S. F. 


1 H. Lapauze, “Ingres, Sa Vie et Son Ocuvre,” Paris, 1911. 
2 The J. H. Wade Fund. 
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GOYA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


It is a strange custom to commemorate the death of a great 
master rather than his birth. Yet that is the tradition. One 
wonders how it should have become so ingrained a proceeding. 
How much more homage to a man to mark the anniversary of 
his coming, which was of importance, than his lamentable 
going, as though the world felt itself well rid of him! However 
that may be, Francisco Goya y Lucientes, the Spanish painter- 
etcher, whose power and subtle grasp of human foibles made 
for him a place unique both in his time and in the history of 
art, died a century ago. It seems fitting, then, as it is the rule, 
to show him some deference. Not that he does not deserve it 
most markedly. We could say without exaggeration that his 
influence on nineteenth century and contemporary art has been 
greater than that of any other man’s. Like Blake in England, 
he was the isolated beacon of the eighteenth century in Spain 
whose light reached into the future, if unlike Blake in every 
other aspect; he received court favor and national praise; 
stark realism formed his vitality, with satire as its cloak, quite 
the opposite of the mysticism of Blake. It is worth noting that 
Velasquez and Rembrandt interested him most in the preced- 
ing generations of painting, and that revolt against classical 
and Raphaelesque traditions made him a forerunner of nine- 
teenth century tendencies. His fantasy and grotesquery, mixed 
with realism, penetrated deeply into the consciousness of such 
men as Delacroix; and so vicariously he became a herald of 
modernism. 

His early painted work throbbed with color, but later he sub- 
dued the tonality of his palette, often using only a monochrome 
to serve his purpose. In this restraint he manoeuvered so subtly 
as to convey a force far more potent than that in his earlier 
work. Therefore, the process of aquatint, which Goya mastered 
to a greater degree than has any other artist, lent itself to his 
handling of themes which were peculiarly suited to this un- 
usual and striking medium, dealing principally as it does ina 
peculiar juxtaposition of lights and shades. 

Of his four series of aquatints, three are owned by the 
Museum; and examples from these have been placed in Gallery 
XI as a commemoration. None of these are contemporary 
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editions. Indeed, the latter are so rare as to be almost im- 
possible to find. The earliest series, “Los Caprichos” (The 
Caprices), was published in 1803, and is a poignantly bitter 
castigation of the surroundings Goya thrived upon. The court 
and its degenerate queen, Maria Luisa, the indolent Charles 
IV, the adventurer Manuel Godoy, whose blatant love affair 
with the queen set the style for an unbelievable degree of court 
intrigue,—all found veiled and scorching sarcasm in Goya’s 
subject matter. What made it the more pointed was his own 
licentiousness, the depths in which he himself was involved. A 
devotee is always a coiner of invective. A clever film of parable 
concealed this scorn, and his apt power but flourished the more 
for his being both court and public pet. Nothing escaped him; 
and though his elusive captions have clues, yet for the casual 
observer they are often not easy to find. 

The second series, called “Proverbs,” is not represented in 
the collection. The third, the “Tauromaquia” (the Bullfights), 
dated 18165, is less individual in character, is more illustrative. 
It depicts the history of bullfighting from the earliest tradition 
of hunting the beasts in the open, to the prime of the national 
sport, punctuated by episodes of the most famous matadors. In 
handling the etching and aquatint he showed himself as ca- 
pable as in the “Caprices,” although he was less ingenious in 
the telling of his story. 

In many ways the most remarkable was the series, ““The 
Horrors of War.” These plates were probably never intended 
for publication. Though they were etched during 1810 and the 
following years of the Peninsular War, they were not published 
until 1863. Goya began them at the age of sixty-four and 
scratched on copper whatever he saw and whenever. Though 
he had attached himself to the Bonaparte regime and still held 
place as court painter, he lived apart from active affairs in the 
seclusion of his country home. The prints were inspired by the 
fearful suffering of Spain and were made more for his own satis- 
faction than to stir his fellow-countrymen to any greater show 
of futile patriotism. The whole situation was so hopeless that 
satire condensed itself into sheer and abject pessimism. But 
Goya nowhere achieved a more forceful or sincere rendition of 
his feeling; to quote a paragraph,’ “. .. . just as in the “Caprices’ 


1 Print Collector’s Quarterly. “Goya,” by C. H. Cutie page 201. 
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he gave bone and flesh to the eery fabrics of his imagination, so 
by the magic of his needle his abstract imaginings of the enor- 
mity of the war visualized into concrete actuality.” 
Irrespective of subject, Goya reached a high pinnacle of 
achievement in his technical ability. His freedom in drawing 
made it possible for him to express the earnestness of his desire 
to wreak vengeance on his era and expose the futility of the 
corruption, weakness, and indecision of a decadent leadership. 
He can have gained no end in so doing, at least for Spain, unless 
it were to record visual history. What he did accomplish was to 
establish a precedent of freedom in the artistic world, of vital 
importance to coming generations. H. S. F. 


THE HENRY T. LOOMIS MEMORIAL FUND 


Mrs. Henry T. Loomis, on January g, paid to the Museum the 
sum of $5,000 to establish the Henry T. Loomis Memorial 
Fund, the income of which is to be used for purchase of books 
for the Museum Library. This gift is made in memory of her 
husband, who died on January 15, 1918; he was one of the 
early members of the Museum, joining on June 1, 1916, before 
the building was opened to the public. 

The Fund is given to the Museum under the most liberal 
conditions, Mrs. Loomis realizing the disadvantages which are 
likely to arise where funds are perpetually restricted to certain 
uses. While she indicates that the principal for the present shall 
be kept intact and the income used for purchases of books, she 
specifically states that the Trustees have entire freedom to 
spend the principal, if in their opinion it is wise to do so, and 
also to divert the income for other purposes, when it can no 
longer be spent to the best advantage for library purposes. A 
bookplate is being prepared to be inserted in each book, indi- 
cating that it was purchased from the Henry T. Loomis Memo- 
rial Fund. 


MUSEUM GUIDANCE AND CLASSES 
IN ART APPRECIATION 
Mr. Martin will hereafter be at the Museum four afternoons 
each week, instead of two as heretofore, for personal guidance 
through the galleries. On Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays between the hours of two and four o’clock, he is 
glad to help any person or group of persons to see and under- 
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stand what is most interesting in the collections. On Wednes- 
days and Fridays at four o’clock Mr. Martin gives informal 
talks in the various galleries. His Monday class in Italian 
Painting is at four; and his Wednesday class in European Art 
Centers, at five. 

Mr. Howard’s Saturday morning class for Museum members 
and teachers, An Introduction to European Civilization 
through Its Art, will begin the second semester, Saturday 
morning, February 4, at ten o’clock. As the course begins 
Italian Art at that time, it offers a reasonable unity for new 
class members. 

Miss Underhill’s Saturday morning classes for members in 
Art Appeciation will continue. The eleven o’clock class is so 
full that it seems necessary to start a new section; and Miss 
Marguerite Bloomberg will begin work with this group on 
Saturday morning, February 18. This second group will be for 
the present less formally organized than Miss Underhill’s class, 
being rather in the form of a series of gallery talks than in the 
nature of class work. 

Mr. Ramus has begun his Tuesday morning class in Art 
Analysis with considerable membership and enthusiasm. He 
will start a new class on Wednesday evening at 7:30, beginning 
February 8. This will be similar to the Tuesday class in Art 
Analysis and like it will include drawing for those who wish to 
draw. It will meet in the evening to make it possible for men 
to attend. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report, published in the Bulletin for January, 
1928, the following names have been added to the lists: 
TRANSFER FROM FELLOW IN PERPETUITY TO BENEFACTOR 
White, Mrs. Windsor T. 


FELLOW IN PERPETUITY 
Sherwin, Mrs. John 


TRANSFER FROM SUSTAINING TO FELLOW FOR LIFE 
Briggs, Dr. Charles Edwin 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO FELLOW FOR LIFE 
Weaver, Mrs. A. F. 


TRANSFER FROM SUSTAINING TO LIFE 
Horwitz, Samuel 
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Adams, Elliot Q. 
Brown, Mrs. James D. 


Bailey, Albert C. 


Abrahamsen, Ejner R. 
Anderson, Kate B. 
Angell, Bessie 

Arthur, Georgiana 
Bartlett, Ben 

Bauer, Sol A. 

Bell, Dr. Donald C. 
Bernstein, Milton W. 
Berwin, Harriet 
Boggis, Henry P. 


Burrows, Mrs. Thelma M. 


Buse, Mrs. Otto H. 
Campbell, D. A. 
Campbell, Sarah 
Cantlon, Leo F. 


Chapman, Mrs. Caroline S. 


Clowes, Helen 
Comstock, Donald L. 
Crowell, J. B. 

DeVolld, Charles L. 
DeWerth, Dr. Henry M. 
Divoky, A. P. 

Dolan, Mrs. Sarah G. 
Donley, Ernest F. 
Evans, Mrs. Lloyd L. 
Ewing, Stanley W. 
Faetkenheuer, Maude B. 
Fairbairn, Mrs. Fred. W. 
Filipiak, Dr. Frances K. 
Fisher, Charles H. 
Flinn, Edward Louis 
Freiberger, Max S. 
French, Clara F. 
Galavan, Dr. James E. 
Gideon, Joseph A. 
Gilchrist, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Goldhammer, Samuel 
Goldrick, Mrs. Nellie M. 
Gould, Mrs. Francis E. 
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Coffin, Robert S. 
Gilbert, Dr. Mabelle S. 


LIFE 


ANNUAL 


Gram, Mrs. William 
Green, Mrs. S. G. 
Greenhut, Mrs. Ella 
Greve, Walter F. 
Grider, Harry L. 
Hall, Robert H. 
Hanthorn, Alice 
Harding, Margaret R. 
Hardman, Anson F. 
Harrison, Ethelwyn 
Hersh, Amos H. 


Hubbell, Mrs. Harriett A. 


Hunt, William H. 
Jeffrey, Mrs. Ellsworth 
Johnson, Mrs. Charles A. 
Johnson, John F. 

Jones, Edward 

Judson, Sidney E. 
Kelley, Mrs. James F. 
Kennedy, Howard C. 
Ketchum, Brice 

King, Mrs. Chardelle C. 
King, Mrs. W. N. 
Kissell, Mrs. Edward L. 
Kleinman, Mrs. C. J. 
Kortenhorst, Jules A. 
Livingston, Dr. F. J. 
Lynde, Edward D. 
McConnell, Frederic S. 
McDonough, Amanda J. 
McGaw, John R. 
McCaul, Charles B. 
Mapes, Mrs. John P. 
Martin, William R. 
Marting, Mrs. Henry A. 
Merrick, Dr. William E. 
Miller, Dan T. 
Morrison, Mrs. Hunter 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 


Hellman, Mrs. Max 
Walsh, Charles S. 


Bailey, Eugene R. 


Mullin, Dr. William V. 
Nelson, Ralph J. 
Owings, Mrs. Joseph E. 
Paine, Mrs. Florence W. 
Peat, Mrs. Lois W. 
Peele, Mrs. Louise E. 
Prosser, Mrs. Guy W. 
Pyne, Albert J. 
Ransom, Reno P. 

Reid, Carl Benton 
Rigelhaupt, Dr. William 
Robbins, Dr. Caroline 
Rueckert, Mrs. Frederic 
Ruedemann, Dr. Albert 
Schaffer, Rudolph 
Schiffer, Joseph W. 
Schweikert, John N. 
Scofield, Harriet 

Scott, Mrs. Dudley H. 
Selby, P. E. 

Shamel, Ann Maud 
Sheets, Mrs. Lorin S. 
Shimansky, O. K. 
Smith, Clewell M. 
Story, Mrs. Clarence T. 
Swisher, Ewen Perry 
Thompson, Frederick S. 
Thompson, M. Amy 
Tielke, Maxwell G. 
Tolles, King 

Tomlin, Maude 

Turner, Mrs. James K. 
Visscher, Dr. John Paul 
Wagner, Mrs. George H. 
Way, John H. 

Weigel, Eugene J. 
Westphalinger, Helen B. 
Wilkens, Mrs. H. M. 
Wright, Sarah Jane 


MEMBERSHIP DECEMBER 31, 1927 


Honorary Fellow......... 
Fellow in Perpetuity...... 
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Foundation Benefactor. ... 
Endowment Benefactor. . . 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 


EDUCATIONAL 

2 drawings by Henry Turner Bailey, American; 1 totem pole, Alaskan; 
23 beads and amulets, Egyptian; and 1 lamp, Tibetan, Mrs. F. F. 
PRENTISS. 

12 examples of weaving, Swedish, Mrs. GunuILD T1BERG. 
FURNITURE 

2 chairs by Tilliard, 18th century, French, PurcHASE FROM THE J. H. 

Wape Funp. 
ILLUMINATIONS 

2 illuminated pages, Ferrarese School, 1sth century, Jtalian, PurcHASE 

FROM THE J. H. WapeE Funp. 
MEDALS 

2 boxwood portrait medals, 16th century, German, Tue Duptey P. 
ALLEN COLLECTION. 

1 boxwood portrait medal, 16th century, German, PuRcHASE FROM THE 
J. H. Wave Funp. 

PAINTINGS 

1 by George Inness, American, Mr. anp Mrs. Ratpu M. Coe. 

2 by George Inness, 2 by Homer Martin, 1 by Benjamin West, 2 by 
Alexander Wyant, and 2 by Gilbert Stuart, American, THe CHARLES 
W. Harkness Girt. 

1 by Louis Loeb, and 1 by John Singer Sargent, American, Mrs. Henry 
A. EVERETT FOR THE DorotHy BuRNHAM EvERETT COLLECTION. 

1 by Charles C. Coleman, American; 2 by Hector Le Roux, French; 2 by 
Frederico Faruffini, Italian; and 1 by F. C. Welsch, Wittram J. 
Gorpon 

POTTERY 

1 lekythos, 4th century B. C., Attic, Greek; PuRcHASE FROM THE J. H. 
Wape Funp. 

1 black-figured amphora, 6th century B. C., Attic, Greek; and 1 stone 
petal bowl, Minoan, PurcHASED FoR THE A. W. ELLENBERGER, SR. 
CoLLeEcTION. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
3 linoleum cuts and 1 woodcut by Norman Kent, American, THE Artist. 
1 drawing by Jean Lemordant, French, Mrs. B. P. Bote. 
1 drawing by Henry Turner Bailey, American, Mrs. F. F. Prentiss. 
1 drawing by J. A. Dominique Ingres, French, PURCHASE FROM THE 
J. H. Wave Funp. 
1 etching by Caroline Armington, British, Toe Print CLus THROUGH THE 
LakesiDE Unir. 
SCULPTURE 
1 bronze group by Alexander Blazys, American, Mrs. B. P. Bote, 
Leonarp C. Hanna, Jr., F. F. Prentiss, aNnD Joun L. SEVERANCE. 
1 limestone relief, 4th century B. C., Greek, PurcHASE FROM THE J. H. 
Wape Funp. 
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TEXTILES 


5 printed fabrics, 18th-19th century, French, PuRcHASED For THE A. W. 


ELLENBERGER, SR., COLLECTION. 


1 wood block printed fabric, 18th-19th century, French, Frepericx C. 


GotTTwaLp. 


Wape Funp. 


printed fabrics, 18th-1gth century, French, Myrta L. Jones. 

printed fabric, 18th-19th century, French, G. W. SayweELt. 

taffeta gown, about 1880, American, MaRGUERITE THOMAS. 

printed fabric, 18th-19th century, French, PURCHASE FROM THE J. H. 


1 wood block printed fabric, 18th-1gth century, French, Mrs. F. A. 


WuitInc. 
ACCESSIONS—LOANS 
PAINTINGS 
1 by Neri di Bicci, and 1 by Sano di Pietro, 15th century, Jta/ian, Myrta 
L. Jones. 
TEXTILES 


1 tapestry, 17th-18th century, Franco-Flemish, Mr. anv Mrs. Howarp 


M. Hanna, Jr. 


§ printed fabrics, 18th-19th century, French, Ertnor MERRELL. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY—GIFTS 


BOOKS 

Barbizon House, 1927. 

Rubinstein-Bloch. Catalogue of the Collection 
of George and Florence Blumenthal, New 
York. 4 vols. 

Robert Morris Memorial. 

A Miscellany of Arms and Armor. 

16 books on art. 

George W. Bellows; His Lithographs. 

Harleman. En Studie i Frihetstidens Arkitek- 
turhistoria. 

Rostovtzeff. Inlaid Bronzes. 

Davies. Two Ramesside Tombs at Thebes. 


Roberson. Historical Rooms from the Manor 
Houses of England. 
Ricci. Catalogue of Early Italian Majolica, 


PAMPHLETS, PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC. 
Tikkanen. Modern Art in Finland. 
Short Course in American Art, 11 parts. 


Maitre Knoest et les Tapisseries “Signées.” 
8 pamphlets. 
4 pamphlets. 
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SOURCE 
Barbizon House. 


George Blumenthal. 

Andrew Wright Crawford. 

Bashford Dean. 

Edward B. Greene 

Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 

Kungl. Universitetets Bib- 
liotek. 

C. T. Loo. 

Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 


Charles L. Roberson. 
Mortimer L. Schiff. 


K. F. Alteo. 

Associated Dealersin Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

Mme. Crick-Kuntziger. 

Edward B. Greene. 

HispanicSociety of America. 
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Guide to the Peabody Museum, 1927. Peabody Museum, Salem, 


41 colored lantern slides. 


Mass. 
Mrs. Andrew Squire. 


Small Houses of the Late 18th and Early rgth 
Centuries in Ontario. 


Naeser. Katalog over en Samling Nordiske. Windsor T. White. 


University of Toronto. 


CALENDAR 


(See Lecture Leaflet for Details) 


February, 1928 


Friday 


Saturday = 4. 


Sunday 5. 
Wednesday 8. 


Friday 10. 
Saturday 11. 
Sunday 12. 


Friday 17. 


Saturday 18. 


Sunday 19. 
Wednesday 22. 
Friday 24. 


Saturday 25. 


Sunday 26. 


8.15 p 


2.00 p. 


4.00 p. 


.m. The Beauty of Architecture, by William M. 


Ivins, Jr., Curator of Prints, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 


. For Young People. A Play, “In the Days of 


King Alfred,” by Pupils of Grade VI, Chester- 
field School. 


. The East India Company and the Art of Europe, 


by Anna L. Wangeman, New York. 


. Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby, assisted by Mrs. 


Quimby. 


. What Makes Style in Architecture, by E. Bald- 


win Smith, Associate Professor of Art and Arch- 
aeology, Princeton University. 


. For Young People. Hebrew Folk Music. Pro- 


gram arranged by Paul Allen Beymer, Organist 
and Choirmaster, The Temple. 


. Old Spanish Gardens and Patios, by Harold 


Hill Blossom, Landscape Architect, Boston. 


. The Chamber Music of Johannes Brahms. 


Quartet in C minor, Opus 51, No. 1; Quartet in 
B flat major, Opus 67, by The Ribaupierre 
Quartet. 


. For Young People. Shadow Play, “Knights of 


the Silver Shield,” by Pupils of Grade III, 
Wade Park School. 


. Danish Arts and Crafts, by Mr. Ramus. 
. Choral Music. Program to be announced later. 
. Masterpieces of Greek and Roman Art in Ameri- 


can Collections, by Harold Woodbury Parsons, 
European Representative, The Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art. 


. For Young People. Puppet Play, ““Rumpelstilt- 


skin,” by the Karamu Puppeteers. 


. Lecture-Recital, by Arthur Loesser. 
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REGULAR EVENTS 

Sundays at 4.00 p.m. Museum Hour for Girls and Boys. Talks and Stories. 

Sundays at 4.00 p.m. Museum Hour for Little Children, by Florence 
Sampson. 

Sundays at 5.15 p.m. Informal Organ Recitals, by Mr. Quimby. 

Mondays at 4.00 p. m. Italian Painting, by Mr. Martin. 

Tuesdays at 10.00 a.m. Class in Art Analysis, by Mr. Ramus. 

Wednesdays at 5.00 p.m. European Art Centers, by Mr. Martin. 

Wednesdays at 7.30 p. m. Class in Art Analysis, by Mr. Ramus. 

Wednesdays and Fridays after 2.00 p.m. Guidance through the galleries by 
Mr. Martin. 

Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p.m. Gallery Talks, by Mr. Martin. 

Saturday mornings. Singing, Drawing, and Modeling Classes for Members’ 
Children. 

Saturdays at 10.00a.m. Introduction to European Civilization through Its 
Art, by Mr. Howard. 


EXHIBITIONS 

Gallery IX, Danish Decorative Arts. 

Gallery X, The Charles W. Harkness Memorial Exhibition. 
Gallery XI, Goya Centennial Exhibition. 

Textile Study Room, Historic Brocades, Velvets, and Damasks. 
Educational Corridor, First Annual Ohio Print Makers Exhibition 


BROADCASTING 


Special organ programs will be broadcast every Wednesday at 5.30 p. m. 
through Station WHK, the program being open to the public at the Museum, 
as is also the Sunday program at 5.15 p. m. On Friday evenings at 7.30 short 
talks on art are broadcast by various members of the Museum staff. On two 
Sundays of the month, January 8 and 22, Miss Gibson will broadcast stories 
for children at 5.45 p. m. 
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AT LAST THEY HAVE A PLACE TO SIT BACK TO HIS ANCESTORS 
CAPRICES 
Etching and Aquatint, Delteil 63, 76 
Francisco Goya y Lucientes, Spanish, 1746-1828 
The Dudley P. Allen Collection 


THE BULLFIGHTS: AN ACCIDENT IN THE MADRID RING 
Etching and Aquatint, Delteil 244 
Francisco Goya y Lucientes, Spanish, 1746-1828 
The Charles W. Harkness Collection 
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OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 


President, John L. Severance 
Vice Presidents, Wm. G. Mather, Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 


Treasurer, John Huntington Hord 


Secretary, Frederic Allen Whiting 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Henry G. Dalton William G. Mather 
Edward B. Greene Charles L. Murfey 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. F. F. Prentiss 
John H. Hord William B. Sanders 
Samuel Mather John L. Severance 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and the First Vice President, 
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MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute or 
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Endowment Benefactors contribute or 
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Benefactors contribute or devise 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute or 
devise 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 
Full particulars may be had upon request. 


ADMISSION 
Open daily from g a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 

Sunday I p.m. to 10 p. m. 

Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
and public holidays. Friday is also free from 
7 to 10 p. m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day, 
and December 25. ; 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Assistant Director, Rossiter Howard 
Secretary to the Director, Ethel F. Cook 
Editorial Assistant, Sybil Cox 
Curator of Decorative Arts, William M. Milliken 
Assistant Curator of Textiles,Gertrude Underhill 
Curator of Paintings, William M. Milliken 
Curator of Prints, Henry Sayles Francis 
Assistant Curator of Prints, Leona E. Prasse 
Curator of Classical Art, Rossiter Howard 
European Representative, Harold W. Parsons 
Registrar, Eleanor R. Sackett 
Cashier, Isabel Bloomberg 
Curator of Educational Work, Rossiter Howard 
Assistant Curator, Louise M. Dunn 
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Alice W. Howard, Marguerite Bloomberg 
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Curator of Musical Arts, Arthur W. Quimby 
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Assistants, Harriet H. Thwing, Ella Tallman 
Charlotte Van der Veer 
Photography and Printing, E. A. Ruggles 
Membership and Publicity Secretary, I. T. Frary 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
John W. McCabe 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance, 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to § daily except Sunday; 
from October to May inclusive, Sunday 3 to 6, 
Wednesday 7 to 9. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may wish to offer 
their help. 
WHEEL CHAIRS 

Fer the convenience of visitors wheel chairs are 
available, No charge is made unless an attend- 
ant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the main 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 


The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance 
is open to the public from 12 m. to §. p. m. 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. WEST AND HER SON RAPHAEL 
BENJAMIN WEST, AMERICAN, 1738-1820 
THE CHARLES W. HARKNESS GIFT, 1927 
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IN MEMORIAM 
MARY WARDEN HARKNESS 
IN APPRECIATION OF HER 
THREE BEQUESTS WHICH ESTABLISHED 
THE CHARLES W. HARKNESS 


ENDOWMENT FUND 
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THE CHARLES W. HARKNESS GIFT 


THE MARY WARDEN HARKNESS 


BEQUEST 
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THE BEQUESTS OF MARY WARDEN HARKNESS 


A TRIBUTE AND AN ACCOUNTING 


Mary Warden Harkness, widow of Charles W. Harkness, died 
on December 8, 1916; and shortly thereafter the Museum was 
sent a copy of her will, from which it was learned that she had 
made three provisions therein for the benefit of the Museum: 
1. “I give and bequeath to my husband’s brother, Edward S. Harkness, 
the paintings described as follows, for his life, and upon his death I give and 
bequeath the same to the Art Museum of Cleveland, at Cleveland, Ohio, to 
be known as The Charles W. Harkness Gift: 


NAME OF ARTIST TITLE OF PAINTING 
Fevix Zeim............ Venice Grand Canal—Sail Boats. 
GEORGE INNEss. . Winter, Close of Day. 
GILBERT STUART. Portrait of Dr. Stuart of South Carolina. 
GILBERT STUART. Portrait of Mrs. Stuart of South Carolina, 
Benjamin Wesv.. . Portrait of his wife and son “Raphael.” 
Wyant... Arkville Landscape. 
Homer D. Martin... .. Misty Morning on an Adirondack Lake. 
J. P. . Venice—Moonlight at Midnight. 
GeorGE INNEss.... Durham Common. 
A. H. Wyant...... . Autumn Landscape and Pool. 
Homer D. Martin... ..In the Housatonic Valley. 


2. “LT also give and bequeath to the Art Museum of Cleveland, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, all my china in the large cabinet now in the drawing room in my house 
at Madison, New Jersey, as follows: 
One pair Chelsea groups of Continents—A. S. Varney’s guarantee 
and No. 1463. 
One pair Chelsea figures No. 1809. 
One Birds and Plum Trees No. 1795. 
One pair Crown Derby Vases—Flower Pots and Flowers. 
One pair Chelsea figures. 
One Chelsea figure No. 10056. 
Four Seasons No. g11806—Bristol china. 
One pair Worcester urns No. 1905. 
One pair Chelsea figures No. 10256. 
Four Seasons—Chelsea No. 1808. 
One set of three Dresden dishes, Kandler period. 
Also the figure of Britannia No. 2492, which is in a small cabinet; 
and the pair of Chelsea figures with Bocage No. 11121, now in 
the same room.” 


3. “To the Art Museum of Cleveland, at Cleveland, Ohio, to be known 
as The Charles W. Harkness Endowment Fund, the sum of One Hundred 
Thousand Dollars, for purposes of endowment only.” 
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THE MISERIES OF WAR: HIGHWAY ROBBERY 
Jacques Callot, French, 1592-1635. Etching, Meaume <>1 
Purchased for The Charles W. Harkness Collection, 1923 


ADORATION OF THE KINGS 
Engraved by Lucas van Leyden, Dutch, 1494-1533 
Purchased for The Charles W. Harkness Collection, 1923 
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The Trustees of the Museum were naturally greatly touched 
to learn of this expression of Mrs. Harkness’s interest and of 
her desire to establish in this Museum endowments and collec- 
tions in the name of her husband, who had spent his early 
years in this city, and whose family had had an important 
share in the early development of the oil industry in associa- 
tion with Mr. Rockefeller. 

The collection of porcelain figures was received on April 27, 
1g17 and has been on practically continuous exhibit ever since, 
a source of great pleasure to Museum visitors. The figures 
are described on page $7. 

In September, 1923, Edward S. Harkness transferred to the 
Museum the paintings by Felix Zeim and Cazin, releasing 
at that time his life interest in these canvases; and in Decem- 
ber, 1927, he delivered to the Museum the remaining nine 
paintings, thus generously making it possible for the people 
of Cleveland to enjoy these important American canvases for 
many years in advance of the time that they would naturally 
have been received under the provision of Mrs. Harkness’s 
bequest. These paintings are described on page ¢1. 

The Endowment Fund of $100,000 was received in full in 
December, 1918, although interest on the principal had been 
paid from July 1. The uses to which the income from this 
endowment might be put were wisely not restricted so that it 
is one of the few funds in the hands of the Museum the income 
of which is, at the discretion of the Board, available for operat- 
ing expenses. The Board from the beginning determined that, 
so far as possible, the income should be conserved and used for 
the purchase of works of art to build up The Charles W. Hark- 
ness Collection. In the years 1921, 1922, and 1925, the income 
available for operating expenses was insufficient; and it was 
necessary to appropriate part of the accumulated Harkness 
Fund income for this purpose. The amount used for expenses, 
however, in all of these years represents only about twenty-five 
per cent of the total income received. 
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SMALL ARCHAIC MASK CANOPIC JAR WITH JACKAL’S HEAD 
Greek, VI Century B.C. Egyptian, XXII Dynasty 


SATYR HEAD AS AN ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT LOUTROPHOROS 
Greek, VI Century B.C. Greek, VI Century B.C. 


All purchased for The Charles W. Harkness Collection, 1921-1927 
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The uses to which the income from The Charles W. Harkness 
Endowment Fund has been put are as follows: 


Total income from The Charles W. 


Harkness Endowment Fund...... .. 353,197.09 
Appropriated for art purchases........ $32,184.36 
Appropriated for educational purchases 2,700.00 
Appropriated for library purchases... . . 2,750.00 

$37,634.36 
Appropriated for operating expenses... 13,688.63 § 1,322.99 
Leaving a balance unexpended........ $ 1,874.10 


It seems appropriate at this time to signalize the fulfillment 
of the terms of Mrs. Harkness’s will (through the relinquish- 
ment of a life interest in the nine paintings by Edward S. 
Harkness) by issuing this supplement to the Bulletin, and in 
addition to the articles describing the new paintings and the 
china figures to summarize the gifts as follows: 


The Charles W. Harkness Gift—11 paintings. 
The Mary Warden Harkness Bequest—28 pieces of European 
porcelain. 
The Charles W. Harkness Endowment Fund—$100,000. 
The purchases made from the income of this Endowment Fund may be 
divided as follows: 


Department of Paintings. ... .. 


Department of Decorative Arts... 5 
Department of Oriental Art. . 
Department of Classical 7 
Department of Egyptian Art. 
Department of Prints and Drawings. 224 
Department of Educational Work........................ 417 

Total separate items acquired........................ 1000 


In addition to the above, a large number of reproductions 


of drawings have been acquired for reference and study pur- 
poses. 


It is not possible to enumerate here the many objects in- 
cluded in this list; but in order that the friends of the Harkness 
family may have the opportunity to see these various objects, 
acquired by bequest or by purchase from the income of the 
Endowment Fund, there has been arranged in Gallery X for 
the month of February, a special Harkness Memorial Exhibit, 
in which a large number of the objects are shown, of which only 
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THREE TERRA-COTTA BAS-RELIEFS 
Chinese, Han Dynasty. From a tomb near Sian Fu, Shen-si Province 
Purchased for The Charles W. Harkness Collection, 1925 
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a few can be illustrated in this supplement. For the benefit of 
those readers who are not able to visit this Memorial Exhibi- 
tion, the purchases for The Charles W. Harkness Collection 
are briefly referred to: 

In the Department of Decorative Arts two Gothic statues, a 
Virgin and Child of the Burgundian School, and a Christ 
Child, broken at some time from a larger group, are to be 
especially noted, as are a series of Gothic pinnacles, and a bust 
of Christ by a close and very good follower of Verrocchio. In 
addition, the Colonial paintings have been strengthened by 
Chester Harding’s portrait of John Childe; and the contemp- 
orary American group, by one of the finest canvases of Arthur B. 
Davies, “Hermes and the Infant Dionysus,” which will be 
described fully in a special article in a later issue. 

The Museum has purchased fifteen pieces of Egyptian art, 
including a papyrus of a portion of the Book of the Gates with 
finely draw n vignettes, and a set of four handsome alabaster 
canopic jars, each bearing the head of a protecting deity, 
beaurifuily carved in the eighteenth dynasty. These were 
acquired at the sale of the Lord Amherst Collection in London, 
in 1g22 

Among the Classical objects the most interesting are three 
terra-cottas of unusual quality, and a very fine archaic vase, a 
loutrophoros, bearing a painting of the prothesis, or laying out 
of the dead. Perhaps the most important is an early Roman 
portrait head in black basalt, of a priest of Isis. This is out- 
standing in its portrayal of character: full of the complacence 
of success, of mingled humor and power. Each piece is one that 
would arrest attention in any large collection. 

Purchases in the field of graphic art include a number of 
important prints, notably an engraving, ““Two Nude Men 
beside a Tree,” by Marcantonio Raimondi; two fifteenth cen- 
tury German engravings by the Master M. Z.; two etchings by 
Fragonard; a group of modern lithographs, including some of 
the best subjects by “Gavarni,”” Bellows, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Manet, Matisse, Davies, and others; a superb impression of the 
engraving, ‘““The Adoration of the Kings,” by Lucas van 
Leyden; the series, ““The Passion of Jesus Christ,’’ by Schon- 
gauer; and the series of etchings called ‘““The Miseries of War,” 
by Callot. 
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Besides these a number of important early woodcuts were 
purchased, as well as a large group of reproductions of drawings, 
valuable for the departmental files and of particular use to 
students. 

In the Department of Oriental Art the purchases include a 
Chinese vase of unglazed pottery, a green Taira Tibetan paint- 
ing, and a Persian miniature painting of the sixteenth century. 
But the most important accessions in this field are a group of 
seven very fine terra-cotta reliefs, Chinese, of the Han Dynasty, 
from a tomb in Shen-si Province. These are notable for their 
virility of design and handling. 

Limitation of space permits only this inadequate mention of 
a few of the objects purchased from the Endowment Fund for 
The Charles W. Harkness Collection, which is already assum- 
ing proportions of importance and will be observed to cover a 
wide range. 

The Trustees are hopeful of securing in the near future 
sufficient additions to the General Endowment Fund to insure, 
for some years to come, that the income from The Charles W. 
Harkness Fund be used entirely for the purchase of additions 
to The Charles W. Harkness Collection. 

It is only fitting that further tribute should be paid at this 
time, upon the completion of the last provision of her will, to 
the interest of Mary Warden Harkness, which prompted her 
so generously to provide for The Cleveland Museum of Art by 
bequest. Such bequests are the most convincing evidence 
which the Trustees can have that the institution is being 
administered in a manner which is thought wise by the testa- 
tors. 

This brief statement cannot fairly be closed without also 
expressing our appreciation to another member of the same 
family; for to Edward S. Harkness we are indebted not only 
because as above mentioned he so generously released to the 
Museum the eleven important paintings included in “The 
Charles W. Harkness Gift” but because he was, next to Mr. 
Wade, the largest contributor to the important General En- 
dowment Fund. He has also in other ways frequently given 
evidence of his interest in this Museum, including service as a 
member of our Advisory Council. F. A. W. 
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PAINTINGS IN THE HARKNESS GIFT 
Benjamin West was the first American painter to achieve an 
international reputation. Though born in America, he spent the 
greater part of his career in England; and his painting for this 
reason has a necessarily close connection with contemporary 
English work. However, the fact that he taught or influenced 
nearly all the promising young American painters who came to 
London enabled him to affect in varying degrees the budding 
art of his native country. He was born in 1738 in Springfield, 
Pennsylvania, of Quaker stock, and when eighteen set up as a 
portrait painter in Philadelphia and New York. In 1760 he 
went to Italy and remained there until he settled in London in 

763. Italy had influenced him profoundly; and after a short 
time in London he became prominent among the group of art- 
ists interested in painting the huge historical canvases then in 
vogue. King George III was one of his steadiest backers, and 
many canvases painted for his royal patron are preserved at 
Hampton Court. In fact his favor and position were such that 
in 1792 he became the second president of the Royal Academy, 
succeeding Sir Joshua Reynolds in that position. He was the 
only American who has ever attained that honor. 

The majority of West’s work today has passed into oblivion 
because of the great size of the canvases and the forced histori- 
cal manner. However in the occasional portrait the true West 
appears, and it can only be regretted that he did not follow 
his greater talent in that field. Such a canvas as the beautiful 
“Portrait of Mrs. Benjamin West and Her Son Raphael’? in 
the Harkness Gift is a case in point. It must have been 
painted about 1770 as it was engraved in mezzotint by Valen- 
tine Green in that year as well as exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, Sir Horace Walpole mentioning it in his Academy 
criticisms. 

It is an undoubted reflection of his Italian experience, just as 
unquestionably as his son’s name expresses the parents’ enthu- 
siasm for Raphael Sanzio. It is as if he had wished to paint a 
portrait suggested by the compositions of the great Italian, 
using his wife and child as models. He has been exceedingly 
successful; and while the suggestion of Raphael is there, the 
entire treatment is of his own time. Even the colors, the plum- 

1 Collections: Castle Smith, Esq., and Henry J. Pfungst, Cleveland Square, London. 
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DR. JAMES STUART 
a Gilbert Stuart, American, 1755-1828 
: The Charles W. Harkness Gift, 1927 
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MRS. JAMES STUART 
Gilbert Stuart, American, 1755-1828 
The Charles W. Harkness Gift, 1927 
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colored mantle which covers the hair and falls over the shoulder, 
or the green drapery which is drawn across the arm, have 
become eighteenth century in their exact note. 

The two other portraits in the Harkness Gift, portraits 


of Dr. and Mrs. James Stuart of South Carolina, are by Gilbert 
Stuart, another American who lived for many years in London. 
He was born near Newport, Rhode Island, of Scotch stock, 
went to Scotland in 1773, returning almost immediately to his 
native land. He sailed a second time in 1775, leaving Boston 
the day before the Battle of Bunker Hill, on the last vessel 
which cleared for England. This time he went direct to London 
and after two years of struggle met Benjamin West; further 
artistic training began under his supervision, Stuart even living 
under his master’s roof for a considerable period. After a few 
years, the young painter rebelled against the hack jobs on 
West’s historical paintings and set up for himself. He soon 
became a most successful and fashionable portrait painter in 
his own right, painting many portraits in London and in Dub- 
lin, Ireland. It was in this period that “Lord Fitzgibbon” in 
the Museum Collection’ was painted. 

Gilbert Stuart returned to America in 1793, and it is shortly 
after that time that he painted the first of his famous versions 
and replicas of General Washington. He lived and worked in 
and about Philadelphia until approximately 1805, moving then 
to Boston. Boston remained henceforward his home and the 
main center of his activities; and the two portraits of Dr. and Mrs. 
James Stuart? were no doubt painted there about the year 
1815. These are fine examples of his mature style and show at 
its best the simplicity and directness of his handling. There is 
no fumbling; everything is done with sharpness and certainty. 
The costumes are as usual subordinated, the artist always being 
primarily interested in the face, in some paintings actually 
going so far as to slight other portions of the canvas. This is 
certainly not the case in the new pair of portraits. They are 
completed canvases in an exact sense, and the Museum is to be 
congratulated on a notable addition to the Colonial Collection. 

The other six canvases in the recent gift, two by each 
painter, are all landscapes and represent the work of three men 


1 Purchase from the General Income Fund, 
2 “Gilbert Stuart,” by Lawrence Park, Vol. II, Nos. 801 and 802. Listed in Fielding, Nos. 
129 and 130. 
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of special importance in the development of nineteenth century 
American painting: George Inness, Homer D. Martin, and 
Alexander Wyant. 

The two pictures by George Inness are a winter landscape, 
dated 1866, and therefore painted during his Eagleswood 
period, and a scene in Durham, Connecticut, painted in 1878. 
Thus one of these antedates the Inness recently given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph M. Coe, and the second is slightly later in 
point of time. Eagleswood was near Perth Amboy, New Jersey; 
and George Inness was induced to move there from Medfield, 
Massachusetts, just after the close of the Civil War. There he 
painted for the period of years preceding the Italian trip of 
1870. Pictures of this time, although strongly personal, show 
the influence of the Barbizon painters, whose acquaintance he 
had made at first hand on an earlier trip abroad. It is interesting 
to see the artist change and develop, and to understand the 
steps by which this fine tonal study of sunset and snow in the 
Jersey marshes, painted in 1866, became the solider ““Durham, 
Connecticut” of the year 1878. The Roman years had come in 
between, and the evdbetion: shows in greater broadness and 
simplicity of treatment and in greater consciousness of and 
feeling for style. 

Homer D. Martin was a slightly younger man than George 
Inness, and like him was influenced during a period of a few 
years by painters of the so-called Hudson River School. Born in 
Albany, New York, in 1836, he was a pupil of James Hart for 
a short time. But like his contemporary, he rebelled against 
the petty detail and minute rendering of mountain landscape 
which marked these painters. He moved to New York and soon 
began to develop his own point of view. He was inherently a 
poet; and the early canvas,““Misty Morning on an Adirondack 
Lake,’’’ in the Harkness Gift, has the emotional and poetic 
power which always marked his work; it is interesting to see 
how his genius has enlivened the dead embers of the older 
tradition. The second canvas is in a more advanced style, but 
it probably dates before his first European trip of 1876 and 
certainly before the second sojourn abroad from 1881-1886. 
Both are most interesting examples of his early work and with 
“The Wild Coast, Newport,” considerably later in date, pre- 


1 Collections: William Clausen, and Charles B. Lawson. 
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Homer D. Martin, American, 1836-1897 


MISTY MORNING ON AN ADIRONDACK LAKE 


The Charles W. Harkness Gift, 1927 


Homer D. Martin, American, 1836-1897 


IN THE HOUSATONIC VALLEY 


The Charles W. Harkness Gift, 1927 
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sented by Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., in 1923, they give a fairly 
complete picture of Homer D. Martin, the artist. The second 
canvas is a view “In the Housatonic Valley””' and has the know- 
ledge of form, basic in his work, a simple yet majestic sense of 
mountain structure, a fine unity of interest, and a mood of 
quiet yet sustained intensity. Certainly it ranks among the 
finest of the paintings in the American Collection. 

Two landscapes by Alexander Wyant complete the gift; and 
mention also should be made of the “Venice, Grand Canal,’”’ by 
Felix Zeim, and “Moonlight at Midnight,” by Cazin, which 
came to the Museum four years ago from the same source and 
in the same generous manner. W. M. M. 


EUROPEAN PORCELAINS BEQUEATHED BY 
MARY WARDEN HARKNESS 


Watteau, very early in the eighteenth century in the famous 
“Embarquement pour Cythére,” struck with his gentle brush 
that note of joyous indolence, of charming fancy, of graceful 
make-believe which is a great part of the philosophy of his 
time. The gesture of relief from the formalism of the court of a 
king who had lived too long found expression in the riotous 
extravagance of the Regent’s court; and Europeans generally, 
who copied and would copy again the French mode and the man- 
ners of the Court of Versailles, embarked upon their journey to 
their island of enchantment, their new found island of Cythera. 
But if it were France and French taste which pointed the way 
and would still direct it for many a day, it was left for a German, 
Bottger by name, to provide his world with a toy, an extrava- 
gance, a necessity, a passion which all but consumed it. It 
seems almost incredible today, the thrill with which king and 
princeling, great lady and humble bourgeoise greeted his newly 
discovered porcelain. All Europe had been avidly collecting 
oriental pieces, the first that had come from the East; and the 
European potter had sought to supply by one means or another 
a suitable substitute for the quite inadequate supply imported. 
But it remained for this man, working near Dresden, at Meissen, 
under the patronage of Augustus the Strong of Saxony, to 
find the secret of Chinese porcelain and through him and his 
successors to set the European standard for many years. 


1 Collection: Emerson McMillin. 
2 Collection: Segond, Paris. 
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ENGLISH PORCELAIN 
Chelsea, Bow, and Bristol, late XVIII Century 
The Mary Warden Harkness Bequest, 1917 
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In the original bequest of Mary Warden Harkness, there is 
a distinguished group of these European porcelains, not large 
in number but of exceedingly choice quality, representing ad- 
mirably the taste of this time at its very best. There are certain 
pieces of true Meissen and a considerable group of English 
pieces influenced by them but showing their none the less 
marked British character. 

The three pieces of Meissen were made during the director- 
ship of the well-known designer, Kandler, and their similarity 
in design and feeling to the Sulkowsky service, one of the most 
famous sets ever produced in the factory, makes it seem possible 
to date them as early as 1735-38. But the secret of Béttger was 
closely guarded; and while some European factories gradually 
learned the process, the English works of Bow and Chelsea had 
to do their best in finding a substitute; and during the short 
period of their existence their soft porcelain achieves a real 
quality and beauty of its own. In the Harkness group is one of 
the best-known examples of Bow, a figure of Britannia, known 
widely in its small number of replicas,’ one being in the South 
Kensington, another in the British Museum; while among the 
Chelsea figures is a pair of candlesticks probably designed by 
their best-known designer, Roubiliac, which can be dated about 
1760. A little later Bristol was almost alone among the English 
manufacturies in discovering and using the true hard porcelain; 
and the four figures of the “Seasons,” Bristol, were made about 
1775. In the words of Hannover,’ “While works of a more 
English character, with the mark of the mysterious “Tebo’ (pre- 
sumably a Frenchman),....” they “...... may perhaps best 
be appraised merely by saying that they are among the best 
productions in the whole range of English porcelain modelling.” 

Such are the pieces which everywhere graced the table or 
cabinet of the house a /a mode. Into the richly panelled or painted 
rooms they introduced their note of fragility, their touch of 
daintiness. Like their masters or mistresses they seemed to 
play at life, frivolous, gay, charming, outwardly superficial yet 
after all eternally human, representing Britannia, the four con- 
tinents, one or all of the four seasons, or perhaps Phyllis and 
Corydon, the eternal shepherd courting his eternal shepherdess. 

W. M. M. 


1 See illustration, Burton, Fig. 1; British Museum Cat., Pl. III; Cat. Schreiber, Coll., Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, PI. III; Church, Fig. 18. 1034 inches high. 
? Hannover: Pottery and Porcelain, Vol. III, Page 530. 
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